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Curios  and  Relics 

Clothing 


Clothing 

Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


Your  Clothes,  as  Some  One  Has 
Said,  are  Your  Quickest  Asset 

THIS  is  an  extrac  t  from  a  last  year's  letter  to  me: 
I  am  sorry  to  see  an  editorial  by  you  urging  young  men  to 
pay  more  attention  to  their  clothes,  when  there  are  so  many  more 
important  things  in  the  world  for  you  to  write  about.  Doesn't 
the  average  young  man  pay  too  little  attention  to  what  he  really 
is  and  too  much  to  what  he  appears  to  be?  We  look  to  you  to 
hold  up  the  Lincoln  ideal  rather  than  the  Beau  Brummell  ideal. 

This  man  is  right,  in  part.  It  is  the  business  of  this 
magazine  to  hold  up  the  Lincoln  ideal. 

We  who  love  Lincoln  would  not  change  one  single  line 
in  the  portrait  of  him  that  we  carry  in  our  hearts. 

His  homely  face  and  slouching  figure  and  unkempt 
person  are  a  part  of  the  treasure  of  our  lives.  We  would 
not  remove  one  wrinkle;  we  would  not  smooth  out  one 
crease. 

We  love  him  so  much  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  tell 
the  truth  about  him.  And  the  truth  is  that  Lincoln 
succeeded,  not  because  of  his  slovenly  appearance,  but 
in  spite  of  it. 

Seward  underestimated  him:  Stanton  gibed  at  him: 
Welles  and  Chase  and  the  others  had  to  be  convinced 
by  months  of  association  that  their  first  impression  of 
him  was  unfair. 

How  much  easier  Lincoln's  task,  how  different  the 
attitude  of  his  associates  might  have  been,  had  it  been 
possible  for  Lincoln  to  look  what  Lincoln  really  was. 

Even  his  young  secretary,  John  Hay,  who  worshiped 
him,  spoke  of  him  with  affectionate  amusement  as  the 
"gorilla,"  and  found  it  hard  to  take  quite  seriously  the 
man  who  would  rush  into  his  room  at  midnight,  with  a 
ragged  night-gown  Happing  about  his  knee's. 

Foreign  ambassadors  left  his  presence  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  man's  innate  dignity  and  power. 

But  foreign  peoples  saw  just  the  baggy  trousers,  the 
unkempt  coat,  and  the  scraggly  beard,  and  thought  him 
the  freak  figurehead  of  a  hopeless  cause. 

Disraeli,  who  helped  rule  England  while  Lincoln  ruled 
America,  was  Lincoln's  exact  antithesis. 

He  thought  too  much  about  his  clothes.  His  dandified 
appearance  and  his  foppish  mannerisms  were  one  of  the 
influences  that  kept  him  from  the  premiership  long  after 
he  had  become  the  ablest  individual  in  his  party. 

Too  little  attention  to  his  clothes  hindered  Lincoln: 
too  much  attention  hurt  Disraeli. 

Is  it  fair  to  regard  as  unimportant  a  matter  that  has 
proved  its  power  to  help  or  hurt  the  lives  of  the  world's 
great  men? 


Carlyle's  old  German  professor  in  Sartor  Resartus  talks 
about  the  "omnipotent  virtue  of  Clothes": 

"You  see  two  individuals,  one  dressed  in  fine  Red,  the  othor 
in  coarse  threadbare  Blue;  Red  says  to  Blue,  'Be  hanged  and 
anatomised.'  Blue  hears  with  a  shudder  and  (0  wonder  of  won- 
ders) inarches  sorrowfully  to  the  gallows.  How  is  this?  .  .  . 
Thinking  reader,  the  reason  seems  to  me  two-fold:  First  that 
Man  is  a  Spirit  and  bound  by  invisible  bonds  to  all  men;  secondly 
that  he  wears  clothes  which  are  the  invisible  emblems  of  that  fact. 
Has  not  your  Red  hanging-individual  a  plush  gown;  whereby  all 
mortals  know  that  he  is  a  Judge?  .  .  .  Society,  which  the 
more  I  think  of  it  astonishes  me  the  more,  is  founded  upon 
Cloth.  .  .  .  Nay,  if  you  consider  it,  what  is  Man  himself, 
and  his  whole  terrestrial  Life,  but  an  Emblem;  a  Clothing,  a 
visible  Garment  for  that  divine  Me  of  his,  cast  hither,  like  a  Light 
particle,  down  from  Heaven?" 

There  you  have  the  true  philosophy  of  clothes.  They 
are  but  an  extension  of  the  body,  which  is  itself  only  a 
clothing  for  and  a  symbol  of  the  soul. 

The  wise  man  will  not  so  robe  that  symbol  that  it 
obtrudes  itself:  much  less  will  he  so  neglect  its  robing 
that  it  reflects  unjustly  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
Man  within. 

He  will  seek  so  to  dress  his  body  that  it  may  be  the 
perfect,  efficient  instrument  of  his  Soul — giving  him 
poise  and  self-respect  and  confidence  in  the  presence  of 
other  men. 

To  achieve  that  happy  medium  of  good  taste  is  not 
easy. 

It  requires  thought,  and  repays  it. 

Bruce  Barton,  Editor. 
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LINCOLN'S  APPAREL,  HEAD 
TO  FOOT 

The  Lincoln  Historical  Research 
Foundation  is  gathering  information 
about  wearing  apparel  associated  with 
Lincoln.  The  list  that  follows  is  but 
a  sample  of  an  interesting  compilation 
of  relics  and  curios  which  have  been 
treasured  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  emancipator. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  in  this 
compilation  to  separate  the  purely 
traditional  items  from  those  which 
have  come  down  well  authenticitated 
but  there  has  been  a  careful  check  to 
see  that  the  same  item  has  not  been 
listed  twice. 

Hats 

Hat  worn  by  Lincoln  now  in  the  01- 
royd  collection.  It  is  a  good  7*4  in 
size.  In  addition  to  a  heavy  black 
band  around  it  there  is  another  tiny 
band  with  a  dainty  buckle.  This  is  the 
hat  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a 
football  the  night  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency. 

Hat  worn  by  Lincoln  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety museum. 

Beveridge  said:  "This  hat  is  six 
and  seven-eighths  or  by  stretching 
it,  seven." 

Hat  worn  by  Lincoln  on  the  night  of 
his  assassination. 

These  hats  were  of  the  stovepipe 
variety  so  often  worn  by  Lincoln  and 
which  proved  to  be  almost  indispen- 
sable to  him.  In  the  high  crowns  were 
carried  at  various  times,  according  to 
his  occupation,  surveyor's  notes,  let- 
ters, dispatches,  newspaper  clippings, 
lawyer's  briefs  and  state  papers  of  all 
sorts. 

Hair 

Lock  of  hair  taken  from  Lincoln's 
head  just  after  his  death.  It  was  giv- 
en originally  to  Dr.  Chas.  L.  Taft,  an 
attending  surgeon  at  the  death  bed, 
and  was  acquired  from  the  doctor's 
son  by  William  H.  Lambert,  a  collector 
of  Lincolniana,  from  whose  estate  it 
was  purchased  by  the  present  owner. 

Coats 

Coat  worn  by  Lincoln  on  the  night 
of  his  assassination  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

It  was  presented  by  Frank  G.  Lo- 
gan, who  obtained  it  in  1789  from 
Thomas  F.  Pendel,  a  doorkeeper  at  the 
White  House  during  the  Civil  War. 
Charles  Forbes,  another  veteran  at- 
tache of  the  Executive  Mansion  also 
swore  to  the  genuineness  of  the  gar- 
ment. 

Dress  coat  worn  by  Lincoln. 


Suits 

A  whole  suit  of  clothes  supposed  to 
include  the  original  coat  worn  by  Lin- 
coln on  the  night  of  his  assassination. 
This  was  sold  in  Philadelphia  in  1924 
and  aroused  a  furor  on  the  part  of 
those  who  claim  the  coat  in  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society  is  the 
original. 

Overcoat 

Overcoat,  badly  torn  and  wrinkled, 
was  also  sold  with  the  suit  in  Phila- 
delphia. On  the  dark  silk  lining  is  the 
inscription  "One  Country,  one  des- 
tiny." 

Stock 

A  badly  faded  silk  stock  was  with 
the  suit  sold  in  Philadelphia. 

Cuff  Buttons 
Cuff  buttons  worn  by  Lincoln  in  pos- 
session of  a  San  Francisco  man. 

Glovea 

Gloves  worn  by  Lincoln  on  the  night 
of  his  assassination. 

Gloves  worn  by  Lincoln  on  the  night 
of  his  assassination  were  exhibited  in 
1929  by  a  New  York  church.  The 
Pastor  of  this  church  said  the  articles 
had  belonged  at  one  time  to  Captain 
Benjamin  Richardson,  a  friend  of  Lin- 
coln, and  were  loaned  by  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  captain. 

Handkerchief 
Sheer  linen,  blood  stained  handker- 
chief Lincoln  carried  on  the  night  of 
his  assassination.  In  one  corner  is  the 
name  A.  Lincoln  worked  in  tiny  letters 
of  red.  This  was  given  by  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln to  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  was  in  addition  a 
close  friend  of  her  husband.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

Ring 

Ring  presented  by  Lincoln  to  Joseph 
Medill,  then  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  given  by  him  to 
George  Armstrong,  a  member  of  the 
Lincoln  guard  of  honor.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Illinois  State  Historic 
Library  by  the  husband  of  a  niece  of 
Armstrong. 

Watch 

Watch  presented  to  Lincoln  and  on 
his  death  given  to  the  widow  of  the 
giver.  A  great  many  disputes  have 
arisen  over  the  ownership  but  it  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  a  son  of  the  maker. 

Watch  carried  by  Lincoln  during  the 
Civil  War  which  tells  the  date  as  well 
as  the  time  and  is  about  twice  the  size 
of  a  modern  watch  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  family  in  Denmark.  It  was 
made  by  an  American  whose  heirs  pre- 
sented it  to  Lincoln. 

Canes 

Gold  headed  cane  given  Lincoln  in 
1851  by  John  A.  McClernand  and  later 
presented  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  a  Spring- 
field minister  who  in  turn  bequeathed 
it  to  a  member  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  accordance  with  Lincoln's 
wishes. 

A  straight  black  ebony  cane  curious- 
ly carved  and  inlaid  carried  by  Lin- 


coln on  the  night  of  his  assassination. 
Just  below  the  handle  behind  thick 
glass  is  "Abe  Lincoln"  then  a  carved 
heart  and  "rail  splitter."  Next  are  nine 
dots  representing  the  nine  states  from 
which  slavery  was  abolished.  An  af- 
fidavit accompanying  the  cane  relates 
that  a  janitor  found  it  in  the  theatre 
box  after  the  shooting  and  gave  it  to 
Dr.  von  Dolcke  of  Washington. 

Cane  made  from  wood  of  Henry  Clay 
home  and  carried  by  Lincoln  on  his 
journey  to  the  White  House  and  dur- 
ing the  debates  with  Douglas. 

Cane  carried  by  Lincoln  in  the  In- 
augural procession. 

Cane  Lincoln  made  for  his  stepmoth- 
er, Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  in  1830  which 
was  presented  by  one  of  her  relatives 
to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

Shawl 

Shawl  worn  by  Lincoln  both  at 
Springfield  and  Washington.  This  was 
his  favorite  wrap  and  what  he  wore 
when  visiting  the  telegraph  office  and 
hospitals  at  night  during  the  Civil 
War.  This  with  other  personal  articles 
were  obtained  from  Charles  Forbes, 
Lincoln's  confidential  attendant  in 
1892,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society. 

Umbrella 

Umbrella  Lincoln  left  in  Richmond 
in  January,  1865,  on  his  visit  there 
directly  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Frame  of  the  umbrella  carried  by 
Lincoln  in  the  Inaugural  Procession. 

Umbrella  carried  by  Lincoln  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Chicago  Histori- 
cal museum. 

Satchel 

Valise  or  satchel  carried  by  Lincoln 
during  the  debates  with  Douglas.  It 
is  of  unusual  weight  consisting  of  a 
heavy  wooden  box  covered  with  leath- 
er and  reinforced  by  iron  girders  that 
are  securely  fastened  by  brass  studded 
tacks.  This  was  given  by  Lincoln  per- 
sonally just  before  he  left  for  Wash- 
ington to  one  of  his  Springfield  neigh- 
bors as  a  token  of  friendship.  In  it 
were  documents  and  papers  which  Lin- 
coln thought  would  interest  his  friend. 
The  son  of  this  man  still  owns  it  and 
has  loaned  it  to  the  Ferry  Museum. 

Carpet  Bag 
Carpet  bag  Lincoln  carried  when 
traveling. 

Nightgown 
Nightgown  Lincoln  carried  with  him 
when  traveling. 

Socks 

A  pair  of  blue  worsted  socks  which 
were  so  badly  destroyed  by  moths  that 
they  were  burned. 

Boots 

Boots  worn  by  Lincoln  the  night  he 
was  assassinated  were  left  by  the  man 
in  whose  room  the  martyred  president 
died  in  payment  of  a  debt  and  never 
redeemed. 
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GlFfS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  Christmas  season  recalls  some  of  the  many  gifts 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  received  as  president-elect  and 
chief  executive  of  the  nation.  Soon  after  his  election 
these  favors  began  to  arrive  and  they  continued  to  be 
received  at  intervals  throughout  his  administration.  He 
is  said  to  have  remarked  to  his  wife  before  they  left 
Springfield  for  Washington,  that  regardless  of  what 
came  out  of  his  new  office  apparently  they  were  going 
to  get  some  new  clothes. 

Wearing  apparel,  however,  represented  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  large  number  of  gifts  he  received. 
Books  and  pictures  were  the  most  numerous  expressions 
of  appreciation  and  it  seems  as  if  he  must  have  been  on 
the  mailing  list  for  each  new  publication. 

Overcoat 

One  of  the  earliest  gifts  of  clothing  he  received  was 
an  overcoat  from  Isaac  Fenno,  to  whom  he  wrote  the 
following  expression  of  thanks: 

Springfield,  111.,  Jany.  22,  1861 

Isaac  Fenno,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  note  of  the  1st  inst.,  together  with  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  handsome  overcoat  which  accompanied  it 
by  Express,  were  duly  received  by  me,  and  would  both 
have  been  acknowledged  sooner  but  for  the  multifarious 
demands  upon  my  time  and  attention. 

Permit  me  now  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  ele- 
gant and  valuable  New  Year's  Gift,  and  the  many  kind 
expressions  of  personal  confidence  and  regard  contained 
in  your  letter. 

Socks 

Lincoln's  relatives  did  not  forget  him  as  Christmas 
time  approached  and  one  of  them,  living  in  Indiana  sent 
him  a  pair  of  socks.  His  acknowledgment  of  their  receipt 
is  written  in  the  typical  Lincoln  style. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Dec.  4,  1861. 
My  Dear  Madam: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  Nov.  26;  and  in  thanking  you  for  the 
present  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  A  pair  of  socks 
so  fine,  and  soft,  and  warm,  could  hardly  have  been 
manufactured  in  any  other  way  than  the  old  Kentucky 
fashion.  Your  letter  informs  me  that  your  maiden  name 
was  Crume,  and  that  you  were  raised  in  Washington 
County,  Kentucky,  by  which  I  infer  that  an  uncle  of 
mine  by  marriage  was  a  relative  of  yours.  Nearly  or 
quite  sixty  years  ago,  Ralph  Crume  married  Mary  Lin- 
coln, a  sister  of  my  father,  in  Washington  County,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Muffler 

Lincoln  always  deeply  appreciated  gifts  from  children 
and  seldom  failed  to  acknowledge  these  favors  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Two  small  girls,  Clara  and 
Julia  Brown,  sent  him  a  muffler,  which  possibly  they 
had  made  with  their  own  hands.  Their  pictures  were 
also  enclosed.  Lincoln  wrote  to  them  this  kind  letter  of 
appreciation. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  March  2,  1864. 
Misses  Clara  &  Julia  Brown: 

The  Afgan  you  sent  is  received,  and  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. I  especially  like  my  little  friends;  and  although 


you  have  never  seen  me,  I  am  glad  you  remember  me 
tor  the  country's  sake,  and  even  more,  that  you  remem- 
ber, and  try  to  help  the  poor  soldiers. 

Autograph  Document 
A  grand-niece  of  John  Hancock,  living  in  New  York, 
presented  Lincoln  with  a  rare  document  dated  in  1765, 
signed  bv  Hancock  and  endorsed  by  an  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, contemporary  with  Hancock.  The  document  had 
something  to  do  with  the  rebuilding  of  Faniel  Hall  and 
it  was  suggested  to  the  president  by  the  donor  that  the 
document  might  prove  "a  happy  augury  of  the  country's 
future  history — 'The  cradle  of  Liberty',  rebuilt  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  John  Hancock  and  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Lincoln  wrote  thanking  Mrs.  Colyer,  the  donor,  for 
the  interesting  document  and  "the  flattering  sentiment 
with  which  it  was  accompanied." 

Canes 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  make  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  canes  which  Lincoln  had  presented  to  nim. 
Most  of  them  had  eome  personal  or  historical  signifi- 
cance. A  formal  presentation  program  accompanied  the 
gift  of  one  received  just  before  going  to  Gettysburg.  It 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Senator  David  Colbert  Brod- 
erick  of  California.  The  report  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  to 
Senator  Conness,  who  presented  the  cane,  follows  in  full 
as  it  appears  to  be  an  unpublished  speech  of  the  presi- 
dent: 

"The  president  then  accepted  the  cane,  and,  with 
much  emotion,  replied  that  he  never  personally  knew 
the  Senator's  friend,  Mr.  Broderick,  but  he  had  always 
heard  him  spoken  of  as  one  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  Testimony  to  this  point  of  his 
character  had  been  borne  by  those  whom  he  had  not 
intimately  known,  as  also  by  those  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally and  intimately  acquainted,  and,  with  all  of  them, 
the  testimony  had  been  uniform.  The  memento  which 
was  presented  him  by  Senator  Conness  was  of  that  class 
of  things,  the  highest  honor  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  him.  If,  in  the  position  he  had  been  placed,  he  had 
done  anything  that  entitled  him  to  the  honor  the  Senator 
had  assigned  him,  it  was  a  proud  reflection  that  his  acts 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  merit  the  affiliation  of 
the  friends  of  a  man  like  David  C.  Broderick.  Whether 
remaining  in  this  world  or  looking  down  upon  the  earth 
from  the  spirit  land,  to  be  remembered  by  such  a  man 
as  David  C.  Broderick  was  a  fact  he  would  remember 
through  all  the  years  of  his  life.  The  proudest  ambition 
that  he  could  desire  was  to  do  something  for  the  elevation 
of  the  condition  of  his  fellow  men.  In  conclusion,  he  re- 
turned his  sincere  thanks  for  the  part  the  Senator  bore 
in  this  presentation,  and  to  the  memory  of  his  great 
friend." 

Royal  Gifts 

Some  gifts  sent  to  the  president  through  their  very 
nature  were  received  by  him  as  expressions  of  good  will 
to  the  nation  and  these  were  properly  deposited  in  the 
national  museum.  Lincoln  acknowledged  from  the  King 
of  Siam,  "a  sword  of  costly  materials  and  exquisite 
workmanship,"  and  also  two  huge  elephant  tusks.  The 
King  likewise  offered  the  president  a  herd  of  live  ele- 
phants but  these  Mr.  Lincoln  refused  because  he  felt 
they  could  not  be  properly  cared  for  in  this  climate.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  his  son  Tad  would  have  looked 
upon  the  gift  of  a  herd  of  elephants  with  the  same  favor 
as  he  did  rabbits,  goats,  ponies  and  other  specimens  of 
live  stock  which  found  their  way  to  the  White  House 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  LINCOLN'S  ATTIRE 


Abraham  Lincoln  at  no  time  in  his  life  would  have 
been  set  apart  as  a  well  dressed  man.  Even  the  tailor- 
made  garments  of  the  Washington  days  failed  to  attrac- 
tively drape  his  tall  ungainly  figure  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  suit  of  clothes,  however  fine  and  even  made  to  meas- 
ure, would  have  appeared  to  advantage  on  him.  There 
has  been  a  tendency,  however,  to  describe  him  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  in  about  the  same  language 
that  has  been  used  in  drawing  a  picture  of  him  in  early 
Illinois  days  when  he  first  became  a  circuit  riding  lawyer. 
This  presentation  we  believe  to  be  unjust  both  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  to  his  wife,  who  was  somewhat  respon- 
sible for  the  selection  of  his  apparel  in  later  years. 

John  B.  Helm,  who  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  Kentucky,  has  almost  immortalized  the  child  Lin- 
coln as  the  little  "shirt  tail  boy"  who  came  to  the  store 
with  his  mother  and  where  he  relished  the  candy  Helm 
gave  him.  However,  it  has  been  shown  without  question 
that  the  boy  Helm  fed  candy  was  not  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but  John  D.  Johnston,  one  of  the  three  children  of  Sarah 
Bush  Johnston,  later  Abraham's  stepmother.  At  the 
time  Helm  clerked  in  the  store  Mrs.  Johnston  was  a  "poor 
widow"  who  cared  for  the  County  Court  House.  It  might 
be  said  with  respect  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  childhood 
clothes  that  they  were  probably  similar  to  those  worn 
by  other  children  of  his  age  and  most  certainly  he  could 
not  be  set  apart  as  the  "rag-muffin"  child  of  any  com- 
munity where  his  parents  lived,  either  in  Kentucky  or 
Indiana. 

There  was  a  historical  shirt  worn  by  Lincoln  in  Indiana, 
however,  purchased  by  him  at  about  seventeen  years  of 
age  with  some  of  the  first  money  he  ever  made.  Accord- 
ing to  Dennis  Hanks :  "About  1826  and  7,  myself  and  Abe 
went  down  to  the  Ohio  River  and  cut  cord  wood  at  25c 
per  cord  and  bought  stuff  enough  to  make  both  a  shirt." 

There  is  no  reason  to  infer  that  Lincoln's  clothes  caused 
any  special  comment  until  he  began  to  outgrow,  in  length 
at  least,  nearly  everything  that  was  made  for  him.  One 
classic  description  of  him  during  this  growing  period 
reads  as  follows: 

"Cap  made  from  skin  of  squirrel  or  coon ;  linsey-woolsey 
shirt;  buckskin  breeches,  baggy,  lacking  several  inches 
of  meeting  the  tops  of  his  shoes,  which  were  low  when 
he  had  any  shoes,  thereby  exposing  his  shin-bones,  sharp, 
blue  and  narrow."  Lincoln's  own  statement  may  have 
contributed  somewhat  to  this  picture.  He  recalled  that 
in  1828  when  he  secured  a  job  on  a  flatboat  that  he  pos- 
sessed "but  one  pair  of  breeches  which  were  of  buckskin 
which  shrank  until  they  grew  so  short  that  they  left  a 
permanent  blue  streak  around  his  legs."  These  buckskin 
breeches  half  way  to  his  knees,  that  left  an  indelible  mark 
on  his  shins,  apparently  captured  the  fancy  of  biogra- 
phers, and  they  continued  to  dress  him  in  these  buckskin 
trousers  long  after  he  had  acquired  more  comfortable  and 
certainly  more  presentable  attire. 

A  description  given  by  Holland  in  his  life  of  Lincoln 
states  that  the  first  year  in  Illinois  when  Lincoln  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  "wore  trousers  made  of 
flax  and  tow  cut  tight  at  the  ankles  and  out  at  both 
knees."  It  is  about  this  time  that  Abraham  made  a 
bargain  with  Mrs.  Nancy  Miller  "to  split  400  rails  for 
every  yard  of  brown  jeans,  dyed  with  white  walnut  bark, 
that  would  be  necessary  to  make  him  a  pair  of  trousers." 
The  brown  or  blue  jeans  probably  replaced  the  buckskin 
trousers  of  Indiana  days  and  it  wasn't  long  before  we 
find  him  seeking  the  services  of  Hannah  Armstrong 
near  New  Salem  to  help  him  solve  the  clothing  problem. 


Hannah  stated  that  Lincoln  often  came  to  the  Armstrong 
home  and  that  she  "foxed  his  pants  and  made  his  shirts." 
The  foxing  did  not  consist  of  patching  the  seat  but  sew- 
ing long  strips  of  deer  skin  along  the  inner  seams,  much 
like  the  modern  riding  habit. 

After  Lincoln's  election  to  the  legislature  in  1834 
when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  he  claimed  he  started 
to  study  law  and  commented,  "I  still  mixed  in  the  survey- 
ing to  pay  board  and  clothing  bills."  Apparently  he  was 
buying  some  wearing  apparel  at  this  time  and  unquestion- 
ably it  was  new  clothing,  probably  his  attire  was  in 
keeping  with  other  members  of  the  legislature  who  wore 
homemade  clothes. 

Lincoln's  early  years  were  spent  in  a  day  when  a  man 
of  the  pioneer  country  paid  comparatively  little  attention 
to  texture  or  the  wrinkled  condition  of  the  clothes  one 
wore.  Homespun,  regardless  of  its  appearance,  was  a 
patriotic  cloth  at  least  and  woe  to  the  man  who  dared 
to  wear  a  suit  of  English  weave. 

If  Lincoln  previously  had  been  of  unkempt  appearance 
and  ill  clothed  one  may  feel  quite  sure  that  a  noticeable 
change  occurred  when  Mary  Todd  came  to  Springfield  in 
1839.  Lincoln  had  just  reached  the  age  of  thirty.  Three 
years  later  when  they  were  married  she  would  imme- 
diately take  over  the  task  of  keeping  him  looking  re- 
spectable and  there  is  no  need  to  do  any  guessing  about 
his  appearance  when  he  went  to  Congress  five  years  later, 
as  we  have  a  daguerreotype  made  of  him  at  that 
time. 

In  the  evolution  of  his  attire  as  a  lawyer  the  emphasis 
seems  to  shift  from  his  shins  to  his  head  and  the  un- 
sightly tall  hat  he  wore  comes  in  for  special  attention. 
However,  he  must  have  had  a  new  hat  occasionally  as  on 
one  instance  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  purchased  a  new 
one  and  left  valuable  papers  in  the  old  one.  Possibly 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  "head  and  shoulders"  above 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  accentuating  his  hat  out  of 
all  due  proportion,  on  a  short  man  it  would  have  caused  no 
comment. 

The  pictures  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  taken  during  the  debates,  do  not  warrant  the 
conclusions  that  Lincoln  was  shabbily  dressed  while 
Douglas  was  a  "dandy."  In  the  Foundation  picture  collec- 
tion, containing  full  length  photographs  of  both  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  taken  about  the  time  of  the  debates, 
Lincoln  appears  much  neater  in  dress  than  Douglas,  who 
has  one  button  off  his  vest,  apparently  due  to  his  habits 
which  caused  a  daily  expansion  of  the  waistline. 

Saint  Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  told  Charles  Moore  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  that  while  making  the  Chicago 
standing  figure  of  the  Emancipator,  he  found  that  "Lin- 
coln was  the  first  man  in  Springfield  to  sport  a  figured 
waistcoat."  The  Foundation  has  an  original  picture  of 
Lincoln  in  which  he  is  shown  wearing  such  a  waistcoat. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  became  the  President-Elect, 
we  may  feel  quite  certain  that  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  would 
be  anxious  for  him  to  appear  well  dressed.  Artists  who 
made  portraits  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  this  time  give  us  no 
indication  that  he  was  slovenly  dressed,  although  his 
bow-tie  may  have  been  unruly  on  occasions.  While  appar- 
ently he  paid  little  attention  to  keeping  his  clothes  pressed 
while  he  was  President,  it  is  unlikely  that  his  successors, 
Johnson  or  Grant,  were  any  more  particular  about  their 
attire  than  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose  observing  and  persistent 
wife  would  see  to  it  that  his  appearance  would  bring  no 
disgrace,  at  least,  on  the  Chief  Executive.  All  must  admit 
that  there  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  Lincoln's 
attire,  but  possibly  room  for  more. 
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THE  CLOTHES 
LINCOLN  WORE 


Mr.  Lincoln's  wardrobe  remains  the  prototype 
of  the  armor  of  Nineteenth-Century  states- 
man. Rooted  in  the  noble  visual  line  of  his  heroes, 
Webster  and  Clay,  it  was  essential  to  his  career 
before  the  bar  and  in  elected  office.  Within  this 
proper  black,  shell,  affected  by  all  ambitious  men, 
burned  the  emotions  of  the  convulsive  Nineteenth 
Century— including  the  rich  humanity  of  Old  Abe. 
It  was  the  almost  morbid  vestment  of  the  Public 
Person.  It  was  such  a  frock  coat  that  unfurled  the 
lawyer's  flourish;  it  was  just  such  shirts  that  Doug- 
las and  Stanton  stuffed;  on  very  similar  trousers 
frontiersmen  slopped  whisky  in  deadly  Dodge  City. 
From  proper  Boston  to  rowdy  San  Francisco,  this 
was  the  American  male's  sartorial  pose,  The  Look. 
Its  purpose  and  perhaps  only  vestigial  virtue  was 
dignity:  sometimes,  as  in  Lincoln's  case,  this  was 
virile  and  authentic;  but  more  often  it  was  merely 
pompous  or  fraudulent.  In  this  outfit,  one  man 
bribed  his  senator,  another  delivered  the  Gettys- 
burg Address. 

To  the  right,  I  trace  the  development  of  The 
Look  from  1846  to  the  fatal  war  years.  The  sleek, 
rapier-sheathed  look  of  the  Forties  with  its  typical 
double-notched  lapel  (top)  progresses  into  the  al- 
most Byronic  looseness  of  the  Fifties  and  Sixties, 
but  the  oppressive  discomfort  of  dark,  heavy  broad- 
cloth is  constant,  relieved  only  in  summer  by  a 
white  linen  jacket.  Finally,  President  Lincoln  is 
seen  in  the  full  panoply  of  The  Look,  dressed  very 
much  as  he  was  at  the  moment  of  entering  Ford's 
Theater. 

Men's  underwear  was  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
a  delicate  question.  But  a  great  deal  of  detective 
work  leads  me  to  conclude  that  he  must  inevitably 
have  encased  his  six-foot  frame  in  the  standard  pull- 
over shirt,  with  buttoning.  The  drawers  were  sepa- 
rate. The  more  modern  union  suit  appeared  later, 
in  the  Nineties.  The  outer  dress  shirt  was  always  a 
pull-over,  with  detachable  collar.  The  open  coat 
shirt  was  not  invented  till  about  1912.  Mr.  Lincoln 
chose  to  wear  boots  called  half- Wellingtons  rather 
than  Congress  gaiters  with  elastic  insteps. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  best  suit,  incidentally,  links  him 
curiously  with  modern  times.  He  bought  it  from 
Brooks  Brothers  in  New  York.  They  have,  alas,  no 
record  of  what  they  charged  him. 


18/6:  Xote  the  urt- 

usually  flick  hairdo 
whit  h  matt  hrs  thr 
tight  fitting  look  of 
thr  I'orties:  also  thr 
characteristic  dou- 
ble-notched lapel. 


iS=;-:  The  looser, 
fuller  look  of  the 
Fifties  and  Six- 
tics:  the  waistcoat 
is  set  lower  and 
the  lapel  notch 
is   more  modern. 


May,  1858:  The 
white,  probably  lin- 
en, summer  jacket 
was  quite  com- 
monly worn  in  the 
heat    of    the  year. 


July,  1858:  The 
usual  fr/>ck  cnat, 
but  with  black 
velvet  collar , 
whose  front  set- 
ting is  maintained 
with  a  cufj-lmk 
type  of  buttoning. 


moMi  Am^micbM  Hf*it*g&    \j0L."W-jNe>,  5  fiusI^S? 


Il\   DOUGLAS  GORSLINI 


The  two-piece,  pullover  shirt 
and  drawers  presumably  worn  by 
Lincoln  as  undergarments;  also 
contemporary  socks,  and  above, 
his  eyeglasses  (for  mild  farsighted- 
ness). They  cost  him  cents. 


These  are  the  half-Well- 
ingtons worn  by  Lincoln; 
above  thiit,  his  shirt,  with 
collar  and  bow  tie.  At  left 
is  Mr.  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
dent, carrying  his  umbrella. 
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